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But the order of nature and the order of knowledge do impress me 
as observably, empirically different; and I can not grant that the 
world-evolution is more than in part evolution of thought-con- 
tent as such. How we think is not generally how things come to be. 
I agree with Mr. Bosanquet concerning much of his account of the 
order of knowledge. I agree that the insight into isolated matter 
of fact is less good as knowledge than the insight, where attainable, 
into a system of which that fact is but a corollary. I should apply 
this conclusion to that unfortunate illustration — the insight that 
"two straight lines can not enclose a space" — which Mr. Bosanquet 
so often repeats. Mr. Russell was too optimistic when he said that 
only at the Universities of Llassa and Oxford is this now taken for 
self-evident truth! I have no insight which I can trust which 
tells me whether in physical space two straight lines can or can not 
enclose an area. Whether or no they can is a question whose solu- 
tion depends on the total evidence for the physical reality of some 
system chosen from one or the other of two great groups of geo- 
metrical systems. But this evidence itself it not merely knowledge 
of systems. Knowledge of systems can not of itself tell us what 
is empirically real. Rationalism can open and spread out before us 
the possibilities; only empiricism can select the true one. I realize 
that much which to my present knowledge now seems contingent 
may, on deeper view, be revealed as a necessary element in a wide 
system ; and far be it from me to say that all necessity is in mathe- 
matics, all contingency in ethics or art. But still I do believe that 
deeper yet, in the order of nature itself, in the very heart of things, 
we come upon contingency again. The world must ever be in some 
sense brute fact, given datum. Certain systems are real; certain 
other consistent and possible systems are not. This theory, precisely 
because it does not identify the real with either the necessary or the 
ideal, makes, it seems to me, an idealism possible, a love of and aim 
after the perfect, that is truer to the name idealism than is Mr. 
Bosanquet 's attitude of acceptance and surrender before the 
Absolute Fact. 

H. T. Costello. 
Trinity College, Habtpokd. 

The Control of Ideals. H. B. van Wesep. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. 1920. Pp. 154. 

The author attempts to lay his finger on the cause of modern 
wars, and finds it partly in the multiplication of ideals that accom- 
panies the growth of civilization and their consequent clash, and 
partly in the deification of these ideals, the belief that they are 
over-individual and God-made. The solution of the problem he feels 
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does not lie in reducing the number of ideals (that would be retro- 
gression) but in recognizing that ideals are man-made. Ideals are 
man-made and should be men's servants, not men's masters. The 
spirit of sacrifice to ideals has become a mania and threatens to de- 
stroy civilization by the very agency that should promote it. Since 
this mania results from belief in the divinity of ideals, we may be 
assured that as soon as this belief is dissipated society will be able to 
harmonize its ideals rationally. By this means wars will be pre- 
vented, for the wars of conquest have long been over and modern 
wars are those due only to the conflict of ideals fanatically wor- 
shipped. At bottom, the book is an appeal to society to apply the 
principles of thoroughgoing individualistic ethics, and the tone of 
the book is summed up in this sentence, ' ' The individual is the proper 
unit in ethics because it is the individual alone that is self-conscious" 
(p. 135). 

The book is clearly written in an easy fluent style, entirely free 
from technicalities and the involved economic issues of present-day 
ethics. It is eminently suited for a popular audience. 

S. C. Pepper. 

University op California 

Pessimism. Benjamin F. Lacy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co. 1920. Pp. 94. 

There are various ways of approaching pessimism — metaphysical, 
psychological, literary. But Mr. Lacy's treatment does not seem to 
follow definitely any of these ways, nor does his book impress one 
as having hewn out a new way. There are distinctions made of no 
great originality — as, for instance, that between the spiritual and 
empirical pessimist — and there are extended characterizations of the 
pessimist type, but nothing that is striking or seems to add to the 
literature of the subject. As desultory conversation by the fireplace 
such discussions are interesting, but somehow one expects more in 
a printed book. 

S. C. Pepper. 

University of California 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Octobre- 
Decembre, 1920. La volonte, la liberie et la certitude d'apres Ben- 
ouvier (pp. 395-421) (Suite et fin) : 0. HAMELiN.-In a previous 
article M. Hamelin had shown how volition as conceived in the 
terms of Renouvier's phenomenalistic psychology is by definition 



